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ABSTRACT 

Dsing the coorientational framework developed tj 
HcLeod and Chaffee, this study tested Bem^s theory that an individual 
performing a behavior (speaker) and an individual observing the 
behavior (listener) use the same evidence vhen evaluating the 
performer's attitudes. Participants included 96 undergraduate 
students at the Dniversity of Kentucky — half of nhom served as 
subjects and half as observers. Findings supported Bem*s theory and 
shoved that (1) highest accuracy vas obtained when both subject and 
observer were able to view the subject's speech; (2) the high 
inaccuracy occurring under conditions of evaluative feedback could 
only be interpreted as resulting from the imbalance of information 
held by subject and observer; and (3) subjects had a considerable 
edge in knowing a great deal about their behavior vhen presenting 
their speech. It vas also found that c^ccuracy decreased vhen 
inconsistency (evaluative feedback) vas introduced. (HOD) 
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SELF -PERCEPTION AMD COORIEMTAEIONAL ACCURACY^ 

Individuals develop, revise, alter, end discerd attitiides regularly. Some 
are maintained in spite of liigh cross pressures (McGoire, 1961^) while others are 
readily changed in return for a small monetaiy payment (Festinger and Carlamith, 
1959)- The reasons for both the maintenance and alteration of att^trdee has been 
a major research area for scholars. Contemporary man faces the problems of alter- 
ing or maintaining his own attitudes. Not only must he do this, but he must also 
keep track of the attitudes of others. With close triads or family, this is not 
too difficiilt. One can always ask. The greatest difficulty occurs when the 
individual attempts to detennine the attitudes of people with whom he has little 
or no contact. One can never know what the political candidate really mdeans. 
One can only estimate his real opinions on the basis of limited information. 
Even though we often have little ijafoxmation about others, we frequently infer 
their "real" opinions. How the individual estimates another's opinion shoTild be 
exi Important research area. 

The problem of estimation is somewhat simplified if both the speaker and 
listener use the same information in determining the speaker* s attitudes. Bm 
(1965) suggests that this is frequently thr case. He argues that both the 
individual performing the behavior and someone observing the behavior use the 
same evidence when evaluating the performer's attitudes. To test this position, 
Bern replicated research based on Festinger' s (1957) dissonance theory. Instead 
of using subjects experiencing a dissonaat state, Bem used outside observers who 
estimated the attitudes of the individuals undergoing the dissonance experiment. 
Bem reasoned that if the observers could accurately estimate the subjects' at- 
titudes, even though they experienced no dissonance, then the observed behavior 
of the subject is the critical variable leading to attitude change, not the in- 
duced state of dissonance • He replicated (Bern, I967) the earlier findings and 
interpreted this as supporting his self -persuasion theory. 
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Additional support for this ontogenetically oriented position is also avail- 
able. Ross 9 InskOy and Ross (l97l) found that attitudes falsely attributed to 
subjects influenced later attitude reports by the subjects. Bern (196?) utilized 
outside observers to replicate the Festinger and Carlsmitb (1959) forced com- 
pliance studyc Festinger and Carlsmith had proposed that attitude change vas 
inversely related to the amount of reward offered the subject for performing an 
\minteresting task^ Bern found the same relationship , only he used observers to 
infer the attitudes of the subjects. On the basis of these results it vas con- 
cluded that both s\;lbjects and observers use behavioral cues in determining the 
subject's attitudes. 

Jones ^ Linder^ Kiesler^ Zanna^ and Brehm (1968; cited in Kiesler, Collins, 
and Miller, I969) criticize the interpersonal simulation model used by Bern, They 
note that observers do not possess the samo information as the subjects. The 
obsearver has no knowledge of the subject's pre -manipulation attitudes. When 
such knowledge was made available to the obaex*vers they foiled to replicate Bern's 
findings. This criticism is most damaging to Bem's position only if the subject 
is aware that his attitude has changed. To test the relationship between the 
subject's pre and post manlp;Llation knowledge, Bern and McConnell (1970) placed 
subjects in a forced coi/rp31ance situation. They then measured the subjects' 
perception of his own attitude cdiange, hypothesizing that it would be less than 
the attitude change seen by a control group. Their findings indicate that sub*- 
jectis see little attitude change and that their post -manipulation attitudes are 
thooaght to be the same as their pre^manipulation attitudes. VJhen, in fac'c*, the 
recall of their pre-ELaaipulation attitudes correlated significantly higher with 
their post-iTBnipulation attitudes than their original attitudes. Kiesler, 
Wisbett, end Zanna (I969) found support for Bern's position, but only when the 
behavior is relevant to the attitude in qtiestion. 



The majority of the self -perception studies have supplied written accounts 
of the subjects* behavior to Independent observers • Actual observation of the 
behavior by the observer has been less frequent* Since It Is the subject* s be*- 
havlor that is critical to the self -persuasion models the inclusion of subjects 
and observers in research designs vould appear useful. Jones and Harris (196?) 
did use both# Th^y had obsesnrers read or listen to a speech expressing another ^s 
viewpoint on a controversial issue. Their findings Indicate that the observers 
inferred attitudes that were consistent with the speech, even when the other per- 
son had no choice about the position advocated in the speech. Calder, Ross, and 
Insko (1973) allowed the observer to watch the behavior of an actor- subject.. 
They found that observers could estimate the actor-subjects* rating of the 
enjoyableness of the task under low choice conditions but underestimated the 
ratings under high choice conditions* 

Accepting the pceltlon that self -p^^rcept ion research is best carried out 
using both subject and observer, models emphasizing the dyadic nature of the 
sTibject-observer relationship will be useful. McLeod and Chaffee (1972) propose 
a model that accoc^lishes this. The model was developed largely from Newcomb*8 
(1953) ABX paradigm* Figure 1 presents the model, showing the relationships 
between dyad meznber's cognitions* 

(insert Figure 1 About Here) 

Agreement represents the relationship between A's cognitions (what he thinks) 
and B's cognitions (what B thinks)* To the extent that these two sets of cognitions 
overlap indicates the degree of agreement* Acciii^acy is the relationship between 
A*s estimate of B^s cognitions and B's actual cognitions* A parallel relationship 
ex3.sts between B's estimate of A's cognitions and A's actual cognitions* The 
extent that these two sets of cognitions overlap indicates the degree of accuracy* 
The third relationship, congruencV t is an orlentational rather than a coorlenta- 
tlcnal measure* It exists independently of the other person* s cognitions* A 



high degree of congruency Is Indicated by high overlap between the individual's 

own opinion and his estimate of the other's cognition* 

Scansion of the model Is possible following the relationships suggested by 

Schaffe (1967). Nth order relations of the following typec are possible* 

Zero order: What do I think? 
First order: What does he think^ 
Second order: What does he think I think? 
Nth order: etc. 

In the model presented in Figure 1 agreement compares the zero order relationslsip 
between A and B. Accuracy is a zero order and first order comparison between A 
and B« Congruency con^ares the zero and first order relationship for A or B« 

Using this model, Pasdirtz (19^9) found that high congruency leads to in- 
creased connmmication about current news topics in hixsband and wife dyads • In^ 
creased communication in turn lead to increased accuracy. Clarke (1971) obtained 
similar resiilts in a study looking at teenage music preferences and consequent 
conminication about music between teenagers. When teenagers thought their 
attitudes about music matched someone else (hi^ congruency) they were more 
likely to talk tc the other person about music. 

For self -perception studies the accuracy relationship Is critical. How well 
can the independent observer estimate the attitude of the siibject after seeing the 
subject * 8 behavior? A similar and equally important question would be hm well 
can the subject estimate the observer's opinion after he also sees his behavior? 

The studies reviewed dealing with attribution theory suggest that observers 
are better able to estimate subject's attittidea \ftien they are presented informa- 
tion that is also held by the subject. When this observation is related to the 
general coorientation model the following hypothesis results: 

HI. The greater the amount of information held 
in common by the subject and the observer, 
the greater the accuracy for each. 

This assumes that both subject and observer will evaluate the common information 

in a similar manner. Hi^est acozracy should occtu: ^^en both the subject and the 
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observer view the subject's behavior \ander slndlar circumstances. VHiether or not 
the attitudes expressed by the subject Is counterattltudlnal makes little dif- 
ference • Given equal information, both subject and observer should infer the 
subject's attitude on the basis of the behavior only. 

Two other general hypotheses, relatlzig to attitude change, are offered. 
Carlcmlth, Collins, and Eelmreich (1966) found that when public commitment was 
counterattltudlnal higher attitude change occurred under conditions of low incentive* 
Subjects who are allowed to see their own public behavior should support the posi- 
tions taken in their public stand, whether or not they are count erattittuJinal. 
If the public position is counterattltudlnal, greater attitude change should 
result. Hypothesis 2 is offered to test this reasoning. 

H2« Attitude change will increase when coxanter- 
attitudinal behavior is ptibllc. 

Positive feedback is defined as Information that enhances behavior in progress 

(Mortensen, 1972). Bavelas, Hastorf, Gross, and Kite (I965) found that positive 

feedback, in the form of a green light, increased the participation of nontalkative 

group members while negative feedback decreased the participation of talkative 

members. When positive feedbaudi is presented to the individual making a counter* 

attitudinal speech, greater attitude change can be expected. The idea that "If 

I did it well, I must believe it" is offered in support of Bern's position^ 

H3. Given positive feedback, subjects making counter- 
attltudlnal statements will show greater attitude 
change. 

Overview of the design 

The present study used the basic theory developed by Bern in a coorientational 
setting. We concur vith Calder, Ross, and Insko (1973) that the proper approach 
in self -perception research is on stressing the dyadic nature of the subject to 
observer relationship. Both a subject and an observer are present in this design* 
In addition to the usual concern with the observer's estimate of the subjects' 
opinions, we were also interested in the subject's estimate of the observer's 
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opinions. Accuracy measures were developed for both the subject and the 
observer • 

We have relied heavily on the coorientational approach (McLeod, Becker, and 
Elliott, 1972; Chaffee, 1971). In using this approach we have not reported find- 
ings on the other two coorientational measures, congruency and agreement. Given 
the central izspcrtance of the accuracy variable, analysis of these relationships 
awaits another study. We have also included a measure of the actual performance 
of the s\ibject -speakers; in our design. While not an "attitude" as such the 
aeeuraey of subjects and observers in estimating the ratlage gi\'en by the other 
dyad member was also considered to be inq^rtant . 

METHOD 

General 

123 students enrolled in introductory communications courses at the 

2 

Iftiiversity of Kentucky were asked to complete a 25 Item questionnaire dea3.ing 
with grades and grading systems. The questionnaire was represented as being part 
of a survey to determine atudent attitudes toward the university grading system. 

From the original 25 itons three questions were selected as speech topics. 
A factor analysis procedTjre was employed and descriptive statistics calculated 
to select items that had few neutral responses, a reasonable amount of deviation, 
and correlated only slightly with each other. Each subject's original position 
on each topic was determined and a proper counterattitudinal speech topic developed. 
Subjects whose original attitude was neutral were randomly assigned agree or dis- 
agree speech topics. No subject was neutral on all three attitude itons. 

The following week students in the largest class were asked if they would like 
to help in a study designed to compare the speech making ability of introductory 
speech students with the ability of the students in the communication courses. 
No compensation was offered. kQ stxxdents had been randomly selected from the 




class to participate in the experiment. Of these, 5 were unable to volmteer 



An additional 5 students liere randomly selected to take their place • These 
U8 sttidents served as subjects. 

During the same week students who had not been contacted to serve as subjects 
were asked if they would be willing to help evaluate the speeches given by the 
already selected subjects. No compensation was offered although the students were 
told they would find the task interesting. These students served as observers 
(M=:U8). 

Independent Variables 

The design was a 2x2 factorial with two levels of behavioral observation 
(behavioral observation or no behavioral obsearvation) and two levels of evaluative 
feedback (a positive evaluation of the speaker's performance or no evaluation). 
When the subjects and observers were combined this produced a 2x2x2 factorial 
design. Subjects and observers were randomly assigned to each of the four 
conditions. 

Behavioral observation of the subject *s speech consisted of a videotape 
replay of the actual performance. For subjects the videotape was nan before ask- 
ing for evaluations of attitudes and performance (behavioral observation condition) 
or after the evaluations had been completed (no behavioral observation). Ob- 
servers in the no behavioral observation cell were told that the tape had been 
damaged but that they were to fill out the evaluation forms as best they could. 
In the behavioral observation condition the observers viewed the speech and then 
conrpleted the evaluation forms. 

Evaluative feedback for both subjects and observers was represented as 
evaluations made by three other communication students. It was emphasized that 
the three evaluators were not "experts" but students much like themselves. Under 
the evaltiative feedback condition both subject and observer received a copy of 
the evaluation report. In all cases the evaluation was quite favorable with 
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percentile scores ranging ftom the 80th to 90th percentile* The content of 

the evaluation form appears below. 

Hame 

This past week the student listed above presented an 
iioproraptu speech whlcih was videotaped. The student was 
taken from an introductory communication class. The stu- 
dent was given three issues concerned with grades and 
grading to talk about. Three other communication students 
were asked to rate the stxident^s speech. These students 
certainly were not "experts'' they are very much like your- 
self. 

The highest possible score was a 36 and the lowest 
possible was a 12. We have listed below the way the 
ratings for this student compare with the other students 
who have been rated so far. Included is a percentile 
score for the student « For example, if he received a 
percentile rating of 60^ it wo\ild mean that he was rated 
better than C% of all the students who have been rated. 
If you have any questions please feel tree to ask. 

Average score 

Speaker *s score 

Percentile score 



Standard Deviation 



Subjects 

96 male and female undergraduate atTidents enrolled in IntrodT^ctory commtmlca- 
tion classes at the University of Kentucky volunteered to participate In the 
present study. kQ served as subjects and k6 served as observers. Subjects 
and observers were randomly paired and assigned to one of the fow experimental 
conditions (N = 12 dyads per condition). 



Experimental Materials 

An e3q)erimental research laboratory equipped with a soundproof chamber was 
employed for recording the subject* s speech and for later playback to the subject 
and observer. A work area was provided outside of the chamber. 
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Procedure 



The subjects were asked to report Individually to the research laboratory 
\4here they were to present their inqpromptu speeches e The experimenter gave ecvch 
siibject a set of instructions and explained that the study was designed to compete 
the speaking ability of coimmmication students with stiadents in introductory speech 
positions listed on the instruction sheet in a three minute speech. Paper was 
provided for any notes. Subjects were given five minutes to prepare. The in- 
structions were 

SPEECH IKSOKUCTIOWS 

We are interested in comparing students enrolled in 
Speech l8l classes to students enrolled in Communications 
101 classes on their ability to give impron^tu speeches* 
Previous work in this area has indicated that students 
who received fbrmal training in introductory speech classes 
did no better than students who just learned the concepts 
of communication. 

We would like for you to give a three minute speech 
s^^3porting the positions listed below. You will have three 
or fotu: minutes to prepare for the speech. You will find 
note paper on the table to make any notes you wish to take 
or to include any additional information. Your speech will 
be videotaped. 

The present grading system is a topic of much interest 
in the university community and has been the subject of 
much controversy over the past few years. Below are three 
commonly presented positions. You are to sixpport these posi- 
tions in your three minute speech as best you can. You may 
want to try to be persuasive, inforiLetive, or both. 

Immediately below these instructions the three topics were listed. Each set 

of topics was selected so that the position "haing advocated woiald be counter to 

the subjects originally expressed attitude. Exanqples of the speech topics are 

listed below. 

!• Grades are the only way to judge a student ^s progress. 

II. Grades provide an opportunity for students to compare 
themselves with others. 

III. Adopting a pass -fail system for general requirements 
would allow the student to concentrate on his major 
field. 
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In all| eistht possible coinblnatlons of agr^^ement and disagreement were used for 
the three speech topics. 

After the subject had prepared the speech he was taken into the experimental 
chaaaber where his speech was videotaped. When necessaxy, the sxibject was notified 
that the three minutes were up. Following the speech siibjects were asked to com* 
plete a 20 item performance rating form. Typical of the items Included on this 
form were 

1. How well did you get your point across? 

2. How logically organized was your presentation? 
3« How clearly did you speak when presenting your 

ideas? 

U. How effectively did you use gestures in your 

presentation? 
5« How effectively did you use pauses in your 

presentation? 

The items were scored on a five point Likert scale with 5 (excellent) being the 
highest score and 1 (poor) being the lowest. After the performance rating had 
been completed the subject was given an appointment card asking him to retirm one 
week later to view the videotape. 

The following week both subject and observei* were broue^ht in individually to 
evaluate the speeches. In the behavioral observation and evaluative feedback con- 
dition they were asked to view the videotape of the speech. After the viewing 
they vere given the evaluation forms. Questions conceirning the evaluations m 
answered at this time. After reading the evaluations the subject was asked to 
fill out two questionnaires. The first asked him to evaluate his attitudes on 
the grading questionnaire (this fozm was the same as the original only in reverse 
order) and then to evaluate how he thought that an observer viewing the videotape 
would evaluate his (the subject's) attitudes. 'Ihe second questionnaire asked 
the stibject to evaluate his own performance and then how that he thougtht someone 
else viewing the videotape would rate his performance. The procedwe for the 
observers was similar. On the first questionnaire they were asked to evaluate 
^ bheir attitudes on grading and to estimate the attitudes of the subject giving the 
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speech over the same attitudes* On the final questionnaire they evaluated how 
well they thought the subject bad presented the speech and hovf they thought the 
sub;Iect would have rated himself* 

In the bdiavioral observation and no evaltiative feedback condition the 
procedure was the same except that both subjects and observers were informed that 
the evaluations of the speeches they were to view were not con^leted at that time* 
Subjects and obsesrvers filled out both sets of questionnaires. 

In the no behavioral observation and evaluative feedback condition siibjects 
were given the evaluation fom and told to fill out the two sets of questionnaires* 
After this they were shown the videotape recording of their speech* Observers in 
this condition were informed that the videotape had been damaged but that some 
information concerning the speech was available, the evaltiation form* They were 
instructed to read the form and then to fill out the two sets of questionnaires. 

In the no bdaavioral observation and no evaluative feedback condition sub- 
jects were asked to fill out both questionnaires* They were informed that their 
evaluations had not been completed* After the questionnaires were filled out they 
were shown their videotaped speech* Observers were told that the tape had been 
damaged but they were requested to fill out the questionnaire as well as they 
coxild* It was explained that complete data was necessary before the study could 
be completed* 

Following the completion of the study the classes were informed of the 
study's real purpose and preliminary findings were discussed in class* 

Dependent Variables 

Three dependent variables were used in the study* One involves the per- 
formance measures and two involve the grading attitude measures* 

Performance accuracy was measured using the absolute value of the difference 
between the individuals' estimate of the other's rating and the other's actual 
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rating. Total score ratings were xised to determine the difference. For the 
svibdect performance accriracy was the absolrxbe value of the difference between 
how he thought the obsearver had rated him and the observer's actual rating. 
Observer performances accuracy was the absolute difference between bis estimate 
of the subjects* rating and the subject's actual rating (see Figure l). 

To meas\ire attitude change ^ each of the three speech topic attitudes were 
coded to statements of agreement (originally strongly agree or agree) ^ neutrality 
(originally neutral), or disagreement (disagree or strongly disagree). The 
absolute value of the difference between their original responses to the items 
and their responses B£ter the maniptolation was used to develop the change scores • 
A maxijcum change score of 2 was possible for each item or 6 for all three topics 
summed. 

Speech item accuracy was measured by scoring a 1 if the estimate of the 
attitude actually matched the attitude, 0 otheirwise. For subjects this com- 
parison was made between the subject's estimate of how he thouj^t the observer 
would rate his (the subject's) opinion and the obseirver's actual estimate of 
the subject's attitude. This differs from the accuracy presented in Figure 1 
in that the comparison is not between the estimate and the actual attitude (see 
Figure 2) 

(Insert Figure 2 Here) 

The obseirver speech item accuracy was measured in the usual way, by comparing 
the observer's estimate of the subject's attitude with the subject's actual 
attitude. On this variable a score of 3 represented maxiimm accuracy and a 
Bf^ore of 0 minimal accuracy. 

RESULTS 

Performance Accuracy 

The first hypothesis states that as the information held by subject and ob- 
server becomes more equal the accuracy for each shotald increase. In tems of this 
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design, the prediction would be that subjects and observers, under the condition 
of behavioral observation, would be significantly more accurate than subjects 
and observers under the no observation condition. The influence of evaluative 
feedback in the no behavioral observation condition should be minimal. Without 
having the actual performance to view this information would be relatively use- 
less. To test the hypothesis a least squares analysis of variance on performance 
accuracy was performed. A significant main effect for behavioral observation 
was predicted. 

Table 1 presents the means and Table 2 the analysis of variance on the 
performance accuracy measttres. The predicted main effect for behavioral observa- 
tion was highly significant (F = 12.^76. p<.00l). No interactions or other main 
effects were found (all other entries in the table having F values less than l). 
Except for subjects in the no observation and no feedback cell, behavioral ob- 
servation shows a marked gain in accuracy over the no observation cells. 

A series of independent contrasts (Dixon and Massey, I969) indicated that 
observers under the behaviorsQ. observation condition were significantly more 
accurate than observers without behavioral obsearvation (q = 6. 03, p^'.Cfl.). When 
observers under the behavioral observation condition were contrasted with observers 
without observation the difference is not significant, although a trend is noted 
(q = 3.95, P<.10). 

(Insert Tables 1 and 2 Here) 

Tables 3 and h present the mean scores for the components of the observer 
and subject performance accuracy. Entries in Table 3 show the observer's 
estimate of the subjects rating and the subjects own self -rating on his per- 
formance. In Table k the entries give the means for the subject's estimate of 
the observer's performance rating and the obsearver's actual performance rating 
of the subject. 



(insert Tables 3 and k about Here) 



The influence of evaluative feedback on the performance ratings of both 
subject? and observers is quite dear* Feedback increases the ratings* Be- 
havior eJ. obsesrvation shows a decreasing influence for the observers Tfihile its 
tendeiiCy for the subjects is to increase their ratings* The influence of 
evaluative feedback serves primarily to raise the evalxiations, not to increase 
accuracy* For observers with evaluative feedback but no b^avioral observation, 
the discrepancy between estimated ratings (x = 6h.k2) and the siibjects self- 
rating (:c = U7.O8) is 17«3'+. When behavioral observation is present and 
evfiluative feedback absent the difference between the two means is only 8.k2. 
This figjure hardly in^^roves when evaluative feedback is added to the behavioral 
observation condition, the didfference being 8.83. The pattern is very similar 
for the components of subject performance accuracy (Table h). With evaluative 
feedback and no behavioral observation the difference between the subject's 
estimate of the obse3rver's rating and the observer's actual rating is a = l8«92« 
With behavioral observation and no evaluative feedback this difference declir^es 
to a - 1.91« When both the behavioral observation and the evaluative feedback 
are present the difference between the accuracy components is only •66. The 
closeness of estimation for subjects in the behavioral observation cell is quite 
impressive. 

Speech Item Attitude Change 

T\70 hypotheses were offered relating to the expected attitude change for 
the subjects. The first (hypothesis 2) predicts that the act of viewing the 
behavior will lead to greater attitude change (xrtien the behavior ic coimter- 
attitudinal)« If individiials do determine their attitudes on the basis of 
observing their own behavior, then the opportunity to vicariously experience 
the perfonnance a second time should lead to a greater shift in attitudes. The 
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tliird hypothesis predicted an increase in attitude change ttader conditions of 
positive feedback. 

Since only subjects had made the count erattitudinal speeches the above two 
hypotheses need alteration. Obvioxisly, the attitudes of the svije^ts would be 
expected to change more than the attitudes of the observers. Therefore, a be- 
havioral observation X subject-obsearver interaction and an evaluative feedback X 
subJect--observer interaction were predicted. Table 5 presents the means for the 
three attitude change items and Table 6 presents an analysis of variance on these 
items . 

(insert Tables 5 and 6 Here) 

The predicted evaluative feedback X subject -observer interaction was signif- 
icant (P = p<.05) The means entering into the interaction axe shorm in 
Table 5. Sizable differences can be seen on the sxlbjects as a resxilt of the 
evaluative feedback. Subjects in the observation condition without eva3.uative 
feedback eschibited little more attitude change than the observers under the same 
condition (2.17 vs 2.00) and even less attitude chaiige than subjects without 
evaluative feedback or behavioral observation (2.75 vs 2.17) • The pattern for 
attitude change among observers is as expected with little differencf3 between 
cells. 

Individual comparisons were made between subjects receiving evaluative feed- 
back and those subjects receiving no feedbexjk. The difference between these 
groups proved to be significant (q. « 5«36, p^.Ol). The difference between 
subjects when evaluative feedback was present and observers under the same con- 
ditions was highly rignificant (q = 7.53j p<.Ol). At least on the three 
speech topics presented in this study both subjects (who had me^e counterattitudinal 
presentations) and observers (who had merely observed the presentation) showed 
equal degrees of attitude change. Only when positive feedback was added did the 
changes in attitude conform to esqpectations. 
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Speech Item Acciiracy 

The greater the Ixxformation in common , the greater the accuracy • So stated 
the first hypothesis. Shared information is greatest when both the subject and 
the observer can view the actual behavior • Without behavioral observation, there 
is no reason to expect greater accuracy on the part of the subject or the ob- 
server. It might be expected that evaluative feedback would lead to higher 
accuracy when the behavior was observable. Therefore an interaction between 
behavioral observation and evaluative feedback is predicted. 

Mean scores for the three speech item €w:curacy measures are presented in 
Table 7* An analysis of variance on the speech item accuracy scores is presented 
in Table 8. 

(insert Tables 7 and 8 Here) 

The predicted interaction did occur and was highly significant (F - IO.365, 
p<.CX)5)* However, it did not occur in the predicted manner & Both subjects and 
observers in the behavioral observation and evaluative feedback condition showed 
less accuracy than sxabjects and observers in the evaluative feedback only or the 
behavioral observation only conditions. Their accuracy means nearly dxiplicate 
the no evaluation, no observation condition. Given that there is no reason to 
expect that the observed interaction occurs because of high accuracy under con- 
ditions of evaluative feedback only, the problem must lie in the decreased accuracy 
scores when both behavioral observation and evaluative feedback are present. 

To check on the differences between this cell and the behavioral observation 
only cell, where accuracy was hypothesized to be high, the scores in each were 
compared using selected contrasts. The difference between these two cells was 
q.uite high (q. = 5 •85, p<.Ol). The difference between sxibjects and observers in 
the evaluative feedback only cell and subjects and observers in the evaluative 
O feedback and behavioral observation cell was not significant. 
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(insert Figure 3 Here) 
The pattern of thifl interaction was remarkably similar for both subjects and 
obseanrers. Pigxare 3 (above) graphically illustrates this similarity. For both 
subject and observers behavioral observation increases accuracy ifflien evaluative 
feedback is absent o When feedback is present, the result is opposite • Be« 
havioral observation leads^ to decreased accuracy, 

DISCUSSION 

The fundamental purpose of this research was to test some of the basic 
relationships developed by Bern (1970) using the coorientational framework developed 
by McLeod and Chaffee (1972). The relationship between these two approaches is 
quite straightforward • Bern maintains that behaviors leads to attitudes. McLeod 
and Chaffee provide a useful dependent variable, coorientational accuracy. If 
Bern's position is correct, then both subject and obsejrver will use the same types 
of Information when evaluating either the performance or the attitudes of the 
subject -speaker. Quite clearly, the findings on the performance accxiracy support 
this straightforward relationship. Highest accuracy was obtained when both subject 
and observer were able to view the subject *s speech. The high inaccuracy occurring 
under conditions of evalviative feedback only can be interpreted as resulting from 
the Imbalance of information held by subject and observer. The subjects had a 
considerable knowledge edge in knowing a great deal about their behavior Vhen 
presenting their speech. The observers had only an evaluative form. Under these 
conditions, inaccuracy is the only likely result. 

The issue is considerably less clear when one looks at the attitMe accinracy 
measures. The behavioral observation by evaluative feedback interaction was pre- 
dicted, but not as it occurred. Clearly, accuracy scores in the feedback and 
observation cell were too low. Why? One possible esqplanation might lie in the 
heavy enqphasis on the performance during the manipulation. After seeing the 
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performance evcdmtions otservers and subjects might be expected to discount 
the importance of the attitudes expressed during the presentation. Similarly, 
the obvious difference between the evaluations and some of the perfomances 
(qjiite a few were rather poorly done) might lead many to concentrate on this 
discrepancy rather than on the content of the speech • 

The most theoretically interesting interpretation requires an evaluation of 
the types of information presented to the subjects and observers. In the be- 
havioral observation condition s\ibject and observer estimated each other's 
positions on the basis of the content of the videotape. It was in this con- 
dition that accuracy scores were highest for both viewers. Evaluative feedback, 
when it is independent of the act\ial behavior, represents a different type of 
information. In many cases the evaluation must have seeraeo wildly at odds with 
the actual behavior observed. This applies to both the subject and the observer. 
The inconsistent relationship between the two types of information is likely to 
make the processing of that information more difficxilt. The question of how to 
evaluate the speaker^ s attitudes or the observer's estimate of those attitudes 
is clouded by the knowledge that the behavior and the rating do not match. 
Given the ambiguous relationship between the two sets of information, perhaps 
the failure to mak^ accurate estimates is hardly surprising. 

Where both sets of information relate directly to the behavior under con- 
sideration (as in the case of performance accuracy) the relationship between 
information held In common and accuracy for subject and observer holds reasonably 
well. However, when the object of the evaluation is not something directly ob- 
servable, like an attitude, information held in connnon leads to increased accuracy 
only when the information is consistent with the behavior. Introduce incon- 
sistency (in our case evaluative feedback) and accuracy decreases. This finding 
parallels that of Jones, Linder, Kiesler, Zanna, and Brehm (1968) who found that 
when observers knew a behavior was counterattitudinal they could not replicate 
paa's findings. 



The results of the attitude chaxige scores for the three speech itetas 
offer llTntted support for Bern's position. Bern would have the subject reasoning 
''I said it, therefore I believe it*" The findings indicate otherwise. Attitxide 
change appeared to decrease \rtien only behavioral observation was present. In 
this study, the major influence on attitude change was the availability of 
evaluative feedback. This does not really discount Bern's reasoning. The 
evaluative feedback was an environmental stimulus that did lead to attitude 
change. Bern might also argue that the sxibjects, seeing their behavior and 
evaluating it as less than an afJe<iaate job, might reason that "If I did that 
poorly, I really couldn't have believed in what I was saying." 

Future research in the area of self ^perception might do well to consider the 
difficulty of the task involved and the evaluations made by subject and observer 
concerning the task performance. They might also focus on the types of informa- 
tion supplied to the subject and observer to deteiinine the relationship between 
discrepant Information and accuracy. 
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Fxgure 1 
The General Coorientation Model 



First Feraon 



Second Person 



0>m Cognitions 



Congruency 



Perception of 2nd 
Person* s Cognitions 



Agrement 



Accuracy 



Own Cognitions 



Congruency 



Perception of Ist 
Person* s^ Cognitions 



liOTE: The boxes indicate the operational measures that are made on 
each person • Arrows connecting the boxes are labeled to 
indicate the measures that are con^ared to construct each 
coorientational index* 

(McLeod and Chaffee, 1972) 
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Figure 2 

Coorientatlon Structure for Attitude Measures 



Subjects 



Observers 



Own Attitudes 



Agreement 



Observer 
Accxxrcu:^ 



0^ attitTides 



Congruency 



Second Order 
Congruency 



Observer's 
Estimate of the 
Siibject's 
Attitudes 



Subject 
Second Order 
Accuracy* 



Subject 
Estimate of the 
Obse3rver* s 
Estimate 



BOTE: The usual subject accuracy measure, the subject's estimate of the 
observer's attitude, is not included in this model* Rather, the 
subject's estimate of the observer's estimate is compared with the 
observer's estimate to determine the second order accuracy level « 
Iteios with ^ represent measures used in this study. 
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Figure 3 

SUBJECTS 



OBSERVERS 




Without With Without With 

BEHAVIORAL BEHAVIORAL 
OBSERVATION OBSERVATION 



Mean Attitude Accuracy for the Behavioral 
Observation X Feedback Interaction 



NOTE: High scores indicate high accuracy. 
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TABLE 1 



Mesai Performance Accuracy 

Without Behavioral With Behavioral 

Observation Observation 

Subjects Observers Subjects Observers 



Without 

Evaluative 13.50 I9.67 11. 58 10.92 
Feedback 

With 

Evaluative I9.OO I9.50 9. 50 10.83 
Feedback 



NOTE: Low scores indicate high accuracy ■when using difference score 
measures. N\Mber of measures per cell = 12. 



TABLE 2 

Analysis of Variance on 
Performance Accuracy 

Source df MS P P ^ 



Behavioral 

Observation (A) 1 12lf7.0lH 12M6 oOOl 
Evaluative 

Feedback (b) 1 15. Ola .I50 

Subject- 
Observer (c) 1 80,667 .807 

A X B 1 8U.376 .81^1^ 

A X C 1 51^.001 .51^0 

B X C 1 20.168 .202 

A X B X C 1 89.163 .892 

Error 88 99.958 



TABLE 3 



Mean Performance Ratings 
Observer Accuracy Conrponents 



Without Behavioral 
Observation 



Subjects 



Observers 



With Behavioral 
Observation 

Subjects Observers 



Without 
Evaluative 
Feedback 



kO.83 



58.67 



1^.08 



51^.50 



With 
Evaluative 
Feedback 



U7.O8 



6U.U2 



51.50 



60.33 



HOi'E: In tables 3 and k sl high score indicates a favorable performance 
rating. Nuniber of subjects or observers per cell - 12. 



TABLE h 

Mean Performance Ratings 
Subject Accuracy Conrponents 



Without Behavioral 
Observation 



With Behavioral 
Observation 



Sub j ect s Ob server s Sub j ect s Ob se3rv*er s 



Without 
Evaluative 
Feedback 



45-08 



56.25 



il7.U2 



1^9.33 



With 
Evaluative 
Feedback 



kQ.30 



67. h2 



56.08 



53. h2 



Hean Attitude Change Scores 
Three Speech Items 



Without Behavioral 
Observation 



Subjects 



Observers 



With Behavioral 
Obsezvation 



Subjects 



Observers 



Without 
Evaluative 

With 
Evaluative 
Feedback 



2.75 



3.58 



2.25 



2.00 



2.17 



3.1^2 



2.00 



2.08 



NOTE: Hi65h score indicates high attitude change. Subjects and 
observers per cell =12. 



Source 



TABLE 6 

Analysis of Variance on 
Speech Item Attitude Change 



df 



MS 



P 



Behavioral 
Observation (A) 

Evaluative 
Feedback (B) 

Subject- 
Observer (c) 

A X B 

A X C 

B X C 

A X B X C 

Error 



1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
66 



1.260 
5.510 
19.260 

,m 
.510 

7.591+ 
.010 
1.806 



.698 
3.051 
10.665 

.1*67 
.283 
U.205 
.006 



.10 
.01 



.05 
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TABLE 7 



Mean Accuracy Scores 
Three Speech Items 



Without BAavioral W?vth Behavioral 

Observation Observation 

Subjects Observers Subjects Observers 



Without 

Evaluative 1.000 1.08 1.75 1.83 

Feedback 

With 

Evaluative 1.33 1.58 1.08 1.00 

Feedback 



TABLE 8 



Source 



Analysis of Vairance on 
Speech Item Accurac/ 



df 



MS 



Behavioral 
Observation (A) 

Evaluative 
Feedback (b) 

Subject - 
Observer (C) 

A X B 

A X C 

B X C 

A X B X C 

Error 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
88 



.667 

.667 

.167 
8.167 
.167 
.000 
.167 
.789 



.81*6 

.212 
10.365 
.212 
.000 
.212 



.01 
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SABLE 7 

Mean Accuracy Scores 
Three Speech Iteois 



Without Behavioral 
Observation 



Subjects 



With Behavioral 
Observation 



Observers Subjects 



Observers 



Without 
Evalxiatlve 
Feedback 

With 
Evaluative 

Peedl'ack 



1.000 



1.33 



1.08 



1.58 



1.75 



1.08 



1.83 



1.00 



TABLE 8 

Analysis of Valrance on 
Speech Item Accuracy 



Source 



df 



MS 



Behavioral 
Observation (A) 

Evalviatlve 
Feedback (b) 

Subject- 
Observer (c) 

A X B 

A X C 

B X C 

A X B X C 

Error 



1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
88 



.667 

.667 

.167 
8.167 
.167 
.000 
.167 
.789 



.81+6 
.8U6 

10.365 
.212 
.000 
.212 



.01 



